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The Decorator and furnisher 



[JJakch, 1884. 



ABORIGINAL DECORATIONS. 



BY CHARLES M. SKINNER. 



We do not credit the red man Avith much 
facility in adapting himself to civilized life. But 
therein we wrong him. "With the very slightest 
encouragement the Pawnee will drink rum enough 
at a draught to serve many a civilized creature 
for a fortnight. If you give the Sioux a repeating 
rifle or revolver of civilized manufacture, he will 
use it as scientifically as if he had never been bred 
to bows and arrows. The plug hat of Caucasian 
origin and uncertain age stands erect upon the 
dusky temples of the Piute, who puts turkey 
feathers in the band, and feels his blood pulsing 
more proudly through his physical system when 
the young squaws of his camp turn their eyes 
upon it in admiration. The blushing maid from 
the Crow reservation is happy when she drapes 
her graceful limbs in a pair of cast-off cavalry 
trousers, and the swart Shoshone endeavors, 
though in vain, to suppress a proud glitter of eye 
and haughty curl of lip when he glances down at 
his necklace of bear claws, tomato can tops, and 
glass beads. 

But the red man can furnish and ornament 
himself and his belongings without recourse to his 
civilized brethren, and to most people he is more 
picturesque and interesting when left to his own 
devices than when arrayed in abandoned and 
dilapidated raiment of the whites. Being a nomad 
his decoration is mostly personal, and consists in 
the first place of a broad wipe of vermilion across 
his nose and cheeks, with, perhaps, a dot or so of 
blue or ochre on his chin and forehead. Occasion- 
ally this decoration and a breech clout are the 
only costume that he troubles himself to wear, 
but more commonly he wears other things as 
well. He is fond of bead work on his moccasins 
and hunting bag, of buck skin fringe on his 
sleeves and nether garments (when he wears them) 
and of teeth, claws, and scalps attached to neck- 
lace, belt, and bracelets. Add a few feathers in 
his hair and a little stitching with colored string 
or porcupine quills in his arrow quiver and buck 
skin clothing, and the noble red man is complete. 
As this paper is a hint rather than a history, 
the hasty and inartistic outlines which I subjoin 
may be forgiven. My only object in inserting 
them is to convey a slender idea of what some 
commoner forms of Indian decoration are. Here 
is a cap worn by a woman of the'Nez Perce tribe. 
It is woven of coarse cord, creamy white in tint, 
and decorated in triangular patterns of red and 
yellow, with dots of black. It shows that the red 
man or woman who made it has about as good 
ideas of symmetry as other people, and is able to 
measure spaces and imitate patterns. Oft-times the 
"make-up" of an Indian 
is of the most fantastic 
character, and part of his 
celebration of feasts, fasts, 
and ceremonials is the 
wearing of costumes pre- 
sumably appropriate to the 
occasion. When war dances 
are engaged in, the warrior 
smears himself liberally 
with paint, attaches to his belt the scalps he has 
taken in battle and in raids, while his best clothes 
—which he casts off in the heat and excitement of 
the dance — are decorated with rude pictorial de- 
scriptions of his valiant deeds in war and in the 
hunt. Masks are often worn, and these are some- 
times of twice the size of the face, and brilliantly 
tricked out with colored feathers and inlaid bits 
of mother-of-pearl. The buffalo dance is seldom 
engaged in now, for the vast herds of bison that 
erewhile roamed the plains are fast disappearing 
from the earth, but when a herd is seen approach- 
ing a dance is ordered, the hunter wearing a 
buffalo's hide and horns and bearing a green bush 
on his back. 

Now and then are seen decorations that 
suggest an affinity 
with Aztec and 
Peruvian emblems 
of sun worship, 
and ethnologists 
may find in them 
something of sig- 
nificance. Per- 
chance they may 
prove links in the 
chain that is 
almost known to 
have bound the 
early peoples of 
the east and west 
together. A Crow 
chief whom I met 
in Dakota had 




donned a buffalo skin, hair inward, and the broad 
space of white leather that he wore outside was 
covered with this sort of decoration. He looked 
like a walking target. The central figure, in yellow 
indicates the sun, and it is surrounded by concen- 
tric rings of blue and red and green. 

Here, too, are details in the ornaments of deer 
skin clothing, stitched in with beads and colored 
twine, in which the sun idea is repeated in the 

disk and rays. The 
two little bits, from 
the corner of a Win- 
nebago's buck skin 
coat, and from his 
knife belt, shown be- 
low, are also charac- 
teristic of the Indian's 
fondness for symmetry and regularity in design. 
But the decorative instinct does not rest satisfied 
with the adornment of his person. He paints his 
teepee or wigwam, he draws 
strange designs on the smooth 
sides of his buffalo and bear 
skins, he carves his war club 
and ties a fringe of colored 
strings to it, he stitches quills 
into the sides of his bark 
canoe, and groups them in 
ornate forms, he decks his 
hunting bag with devices that 
resemble flowers, he makes 
boxes and bows that are beau- 
j tifully inlaid with shell and metal fragments and 
mother-of-pearl, he expends much time on the 








fashioning of his long-stemmed pipe, the bowl of 
which, being of soft red stone, he often carves into 
the semblance of a bear or frog or human being. 

In carving and shell 
work he does nothing 
so artistic as the 
Fejees and other South 
Sea Islanders, whose 
carving and inlaying 
of spears, axes, clubs, 
and paddles are ex- 
quisite, but he shows a commendable degree of 
skill, nevertheless, as any one may see who will 
take the trouble to inspect a good collection of 
Indian relics and manufactures like that in the 
American Museum of Natural History, near Cen- 
tral Park, New York. 

Like most savages, and like rustics and 
children also, the American aborigine has a 
healthy eye for color. He can stand a great deal 
of it. Flaring reds and yellows do not blight him, 
and blues and greens of rainbow brilliancy 
minister more adequately to the cravings of his 
esthetic nature than crushed strawberry-red and 
sage green. But he also has an idea and, usually, 
a correct one, of decorative form. Observe these 
shapes of pottery from the rude cliff and cave 
dwellings and pueblos of Southern Colorado ; are 
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they inferior in real art to those pots and kettles 
of ancient Greece that we are so frequently asked 
to rave about? They strike me as better than the 
early art of Cyprus, at all events. We have in 
this pottery grace of form, fitness, and even ele- 
gance of decoration and vivid color — the latter 
necessarily omitted in this reproduction. The 
round-bottomed bowl, decorated on the inside, is 
a more elegant piece of work than any similar 
thing I can call to mind in the collections of art 
objects from old Greece. 

There is a considerable degree of graceful 
fancy in the treatment of common objects by 
Indian designers. Note the conventional, yet 



spontaneous drawing of this design upon a silver 
bracelet made by a member of a tribe in British 
Columbia. The long divided tail is, doubtless, 
suggested by that of a whale, and there is a hint 
of Avatery motion in the 
curve and curl of adjacent 
forms that suggests the 
apt impressionism of the 
Japanese. Here is a clam 
shell marked with a cut- 
ting that seems like a 
blind groping toward the 
artistic expression of something that the designer 
felt, but lacked technical facility to achieve. And 
observe how so slight a thing as a spool of baked 






clay, dug from an Ohio mound, has received the 
decorator's touch. One form of Indian art, a 
local form, deserves especial mention. It is the 
carving of those wooden 
figures and columns, found 
among native villages along 
Puget Sound and Columbia 
River. These heraldic col- 
umns or "totem posts" are 
said to correspond to the 
written signs manual of 
other tribes. "Sitting Tur- 
tle," if of Algonquin line- 
age, would give you as his autograph, his sketch 
of a sitting turtle, and if his name were " Stand- 
ing Horse" or "Running Serpent," his "totem" 
would represent his name. The Columbia River 
Indian, however, perpetuates his title in a wooden 
"totem," signing himself by a big carving which 
he sets before his door as a white man might 
hang out his sign or affix a door plate to his 
premises. These "totems" form a long colon- 
nade of grinning, scowling, and unearthly forms, 
and they stand in line before the fishing villages 
of the tribes, who are fishermen and navigators. 
The base of one of these columns that I have 
seen represents a fish. A bear above it, with 
abnormal stretch of mouth, is swallowing the fish, 
while a snake is eating the bear ; a lynx is eating 
the snake, a lizard is eating the lynx, a panther is 
eating the lizard, and atop of all sits a sophisti- 
cated-looking eagle who cocks one eye knowingly 
at the Kilkenny cat sort of banquet going on and 
seems to try to figure out the problem whether, 
when the panther eats the lizard he will also be 
called upon to digest the entire zoological collec- 
tion. Sometimes these figures are represented as 
sitting or standing on each other's shoulders. The 
war canoes of these tribes are of great size, seem- 
ingly hewed out of monster tree trunks with 
adzes, and the unique carvings of the "totem 
posts" are repeated in the grotesque reliefs on the 
seats and in the figure heads at the prows. Here 
is an isolated figure cut in heavy wood by an 
artist of these tribes. It is about five feet in 
height, and is painted in pink and black with a 
white face, red nostrils and lips, and green mark- 
ings. It is more than probable that in his best 
days the Indian possessed a 
considerable degree of talent 
in art. His cousins, the 
Aztecs, excelled in architec- 
ture and sculptured decora- 
tion, and even struck copper 
coins with designs in relief, 
their work comparing favor- 
ably with that of their hypo- 
thetical eastern relatives. 
The Aztecs were virtually a 
civilized people, and it is not 
unlikely that their civilization 
leavened to some extent the 
related tribes that habited 
the regions to north and 
south of them. Even to-day 
the Indian decorates almost 
everything that belongs to 
him, and had he enjoyed a 
continuance of those elevating and civilizing 
influences, the evidence of which is to be seen in 
many Indian relics of former centuries, he would, 
doubtless, have developed a strong original native 
art, whose manifestations would have equalled 
the wonderful creations of China, Egypt, Java, 
India and Ceylon. 




Parasol and umbrella cases formed of plush 
with decoration of embroidery are handsomely 
mounted with backs of carved wood. 



